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THE  LONGEST  WAR . . . 


The  Vietnam  War  has  achieved  the 
dubious  distinction  of  being  the  long¬ 
est  U.S.  conflict  since  the  Revolution 
of  1776.  The  total  number  of  Ameri¬ 
can  boys  killed  in  combat  has  exceeded 
those  lost  in  the  Korean  War.  The 
Paris  talks  have  done  little  more  than 
provide  a  propaganda  forum  for  the 
warring  sides  to  state  their  opposing 
views  with  redundant  clarity.  The 
American  people  are  very  tired:  dis¬ 
sent  and  disruption  are  no  longer  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  ghetto.  The  clamour  over 
the  ABM  is  a  clear  sign  that  Ameri¬ 
cans  are  upset  over  the  increasing 
militarism  of  which  Vietnam  is  such 
a  tragic  symbol.  Despite  this,  and  the 
growing  reality  that  domestic  decay 
is  becoming  worse  instead  of  better. 
President  Nixon  has  said  that  “there 
is  no  prospect  for  a  reduction  of 
American  forces  in  the  foreseeable 
future."  And  he  is  asking  for  a  $1.5 
billion  Vietnam  supplemental  for  the 
current  year,  and  $22  billion  for  the 
war  in  fiscal  1970. 


In  Congress 

Congress  has  finally  begun  to  arouse 
itself  from  a  let's-wait-and-see-what- 
the-new-Administration-will-do  atti¬ 
tude.  Sens.  McGovern,  S.  Dak.; 
Young,  Ohio;  Pell,  R.  I.;  Gore,  Tenn.; 
and  Fulbright,  Ark.,  among  others, 
have  been  speaking  out  strongly 
against  the  war.  Sen.  McGovern  has 
called  for  an  immediate  cease  fire,  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  half  of  the 
U.S.  troops,  and  withdrawal  of  the 
other  half  within  one  year. 

On  March  26  over  30  Representa¬ 
tives  led  by  Reps.  Ryan,  N.  Y.; 
Brown,  Calif.;  and  Edwards,  Calif,  de¬ 
voted  an  afternoon  to  debate  calling 
for  an  end  to  the  war.  Rep.  Ryan 
proposed  that  Congress  refuse  to  ap¬ 
propriate  any  additional  funds  for  the 
war;  that  the  United  States  be  willing 
to  accept  a  coalition  government  in 
South  Vietnam  including  the  National 
Liberation  Front,  and  that  there  be  an 
immediate  withdrawal  of  100,000  U.S. 


troops  from  South  Vietnam  "as  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  United  States  does  not 
intend  to  maintain  a  continued  mili¬ 
tary  presence";  and  to  encourage  the 
Saigon  government  to  broaden  itself 
in  preparation  for  serious  talks  with 
the  NLF. 

Rep.  Paul  Findley,  Ill.,  who  had 
never  been  very  outspoken  against  the 
war,  has  now  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  "The  war  was  ill-conceived  from 
the  start  ...  we  reduced  ourselves  to 
the  law  of  the  jungle  because  we  used 
our  power  outside  the  context  of  law 
and  reason."  Rep.  Findley  inserted  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  March 
25  a  list  of  31,379  names  of  those 
American  boys  who  had  died  fighting 
in  Vietnam  to  call  "to  the  attention 
of  the  Administration  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  ...  as  no  other  arrange¬ 
ment  of  words  can  possibly  do,  the 
true  dimensions  of  the  Vietnam  war." 

The  Talks 

The  Paris  stalemate  must  be  broken 
so  that  the  dying  can  stop  and  peace 
in  Vietnam  be  restored.  Since  the 
talks  began  on  May  7,  1968  some 
10,821  Americans  have  died.  The 
negotiations  have  gone  through  sev¬ 
eral  changes.  They  began  as  two- 
party  talks  between  the  United  States 
and  North  Vietnam.  After  six  months 
it  was  apparent  that  no  progress 
would  be  made  without  the  inclusion 
of  the  Saigon  government  and  the 
National  Liberation  Front  in  the  de¬ 
liberations.  Saigon  most  reluctantly 
agreed  to  sit  with  the  NLF  on  Decem¬ 
ber  7.  Yet,  because  of  Saigon's  des¬ 
perate  attempt  to  keep  the  NLF  from 
being  seated  as  an  "equal,"  four-party 
talks  did  not  begin  until  the  new  U.S. 
administration  was  in  office. 

The  major  roadblock  in  the  dispute 
seems  to  center  around  whether  the 


WHO  IS  ESCALATING  WHERE? 
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SOURCE:  The  Department  of  Defense. 

*The  data  are  not  official  DOD  statistics.  The  activity  of  the  enemy  is  classified  information.  The  reason 
this  information  is  classified  is  also  classified.  The  NLF  have  been  carrying  on  at  least  400  smaller 
operations  per  month.  When  March  figures  become  available  they  will  indicate  increased  military 
actions  by  the  NLF.  The  number  of  smaller  operations  initiated  by  the  allied  forces  is  classified. 
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NLF  has  a  right  to  full  participation 
in  the  future  political  life  of  South 
Vietnam.  Most  other  issues  seem 
negotiable.  Secretary  of  State  Rogers 
has  told  the  Senators  who  are  fearful 
of  a  Korea-type  solution  involving  the 
maintenance  of  U.S.  troops  in  South 
Vietnam  for  a  number  of  years,  that, 
"We  are  prepared  to  begin  with¬ 
drawal  of  our  forces  simultaneously 
with  those  of  North  Vietnam  ...  it 
would  be  unrealistic  and  unwise  to  be 
talking  about  a  phased  withdrawal 
over  [2  to  3  years] ...  if  the  other  side 
is  willing,  we  ought  to  have  a  with¬ 
drawal  . . .  over  a  very  short  period  of 
time."  The  United  States  is  asking  for 
restoration  of  the  Demilitarized  Zone, 
early  release  of  prisoners  of  war,  and 
international  supervision  of  any  polit¬ 
ical  settlement. 

These  goals  are  obtainable  now,  if, 
and  only  if,  the  United  States  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  not  committed  to  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  present  Saigon  gov¬ 
ernment  and  acknowledges  the  right 
of  the  NLF  to  help  shape  the  political 
future  of  South  Vietnam.  Although 
there  was  some  glimmer  of  hope 
when  President  Thieu  said  in  March 
that  he  was  willing  to  begin  private 
talks  with  the  NLF,  he  has  said,  as 
well,  "We  can  have  no  coalition  with 
the  NLF  and  no  Communist  party  as 
such  in  Vietnam."  According  to  press 
reports  Saigon  is  now  considering  the 
possibility  of  allowing  the  NLF  to 
participate  in  some  way  in  local  vil¬ 
lage  elections,  then  Senate  elections, 
and  presidential  elections  in  1971.  This 
seems  to  indicate  Saigon's  desire  to 
retain  control  of  the  political  process. 

Sen.  Albert  Gore,  Tenn.,  has  ex¬ 
pressed  concern  that,  "truly  repre¬ 
sentative  government"  may  be  "fore¬ 
closed  by  the  constitution  of  South 
Vietnam  and  by  the  regime  in  South 
Vietnam" — a  regime  that  "muzzles 
folk  singers  who  sing  of  peace,  which 
shuts  down  newspapers  which  dare 
suggest  talks  with  the  NLF,  which 
locks  up  Buddhist  priests  and  poliH- 
cians  who  have  the  audacity  to  call 
for  peace."  According  to  Richard 
Barnet,  the  Saigon  jails  are  filled  with 
political  prisoners  who  "have  pointed 
out  the  truth  that  the  leaders  of  the 
Saigon  government  are  incapable  of 
making  peace  because  they  know  that 
their  power  will  not  survive  the  war." 


The  United  States  should  let  Presi¬ 
dent  Thieu  know  that  Saigon  must 
begin  immediate  negotiations  with 
other  South  Vietnamese  factions — in¬ 
cluding  the  NLF — for  an  interim  gov¬ 
ernment  that  will  hold  elections  allow¬ 
ing  the  people  of  South  Vietnam  to 
decide  their  own  destinies. 

The  Fighting 

Largely  because  the  United  States  and 
Saigon  have  refused  to  compromise 
on  these  political  issues,  the  fighting 
has  intensified.  Both  the  U.S.  and 
South  Vietnam  have  increased  the 
level  of  bombing  of  the  South  and 
the  number  of  military  operations 
since  November  1.  The  NLF  launched 
new  offensives  in  late  February  (see 
chart  on  page  1). 

The  North  Vietnamese  withdrew 
approximately  22  regiments  from  the 
South  last  October  and  November. 
"This  withdrawal  was  not  met,"  ac¬ 
cording  to  Rep.  Phillip  Burton,  Calif., 
"by  reciprocal  de-escalation  of  the 
military  effort  either  on  behalf  of  the 
South  Vietnamese  Army  or  the  Amer¬ 
ican  military  presence.  The  American 
military  experts  have  told  us  that  this 
withdrawal  was  not  a  sign,  as  many 
of  us  viewed  it,  of  the  fact  that  the 
north  was  sincerely  interested  in  de- 
escalating  the  conflict,  but  rather,  the 
military  told  us  that  it  was  merely 
because  of  the  enormous  pressure  of 
the  American  military  presence  on  the 
north  that  they  had  to  take  this  ac¬ 
tion."  Averell  Harriman,  ex-President 
Johnson's  negotiator  for  the  Paris 
talks,  said  recently,  "We  escalated," 
and  "the  present  North  Vietnamese 
offensive  is  essentially  a  response  to 
our  actions  rather  than  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  dictate  the  peace  terms  or 
torpedo  the  talks." 

The  military  is  now  talking  in 
terms  of  bombing  bases  in  Cambodia. 
This  would  be  a  further  escalation. 
If  the  United  States  wishes  to  make 
its  desire  for  peace  credible  it  must 
stop  this  escalation  now  and  begin  to 
withdraw  U.S.  troops. 

Recently,  Rep.  Frank  Brasco,  N.  Y., 
said,  "If  the  war  is  to  end  during  this 
administration,  the  President  is  going 
to  have  to  arouse  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  long  dream  of  our  omni¬ 
potence  and  all-righteousness  in  Viet¬ 
nam  .  .  .  We  have  a  responsibility  to 
the  American  people  to  make  the 
President  see  the  urgent  need  for  new 


directions  and  new  initiatives  in  Viet¬ 
nam,  for  a  realistic  strategy  to  end 
this  tragic  $100  billion  war." 

#  Write  the  President,  your  Sena¬ 
tors  and  Representatives,  and  your  lo¬ 
cal  newspapers  urging  the  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  1)  halt  offensive  military 
operations,  2)  begin  withdrawal  of 
U.S.  troops,  3)  encourage  a  political 
settlement  and  reform  in  Saigon  by 
acknowledging  the  right  of  the  NLF 
to  play  a  role  in  the  political  future  of 
South  Vietnam. 

NEEDED:  AN  EXPANDED 
tNTERNATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 

Many  Americans  have  become  dis¬ 
illusioned  with  the  U.S.  international 
development  program.  Some  com¬ 
plain  that  it  is  a  giveaway  program, 
others  argue  that  it  is  used  to  prop  up 
dictatorial  regimes.  Past  Presidents 
have  used  AID  to  promote  U.S.  politi¬ 
cal  interests,  and  Congress  has  fur¬ 
ther  distorted  the  humane  mission  of 
aid  with  massive  cutbacks  and  restric¬ 
tive  amendments. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  recognition 
that  improvement  and  expansion  of 
aid  activities  are  possible  and  neces¬ 
sary.  In  recent  months  many  pro¬ 
posals  calling  for  changes  in  the  aid 
program  have  come  before  President 
Nixon.  Some  call  for  more  funds 
for  technical  and  economic  assistance, 
others  stress  the  importance  of  utiliz¬ 
ing  private  enterprise,  and  still  others 
call  for  a  reorganization  of  existing 
programs  to  facilitate  long  term  fund¬ 
ing.  Congress  must  restyle  the  aid 
program  so  that  it  stimulates  eco¬ 
nomic  growth  in  developing  countries 
and  narrows  the  widening  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  Gloomy  Picture 

In  1966,  27  of  the  developed  coun¬ 
tries  with  28%  of  the  world's  popu¬ 
lation  had  83%  of  the  wealth.  In 
contrast,  the  93  less  developed  coun¬ 
tries  with  72%  of  the  population  had 
only  17%  of  the  wealth.  The  rate  of 
population  growth  in  the  developing 
world  has  been  going  up,  while  their 
average  per  capita  economic  growth 
has  been  going  down.  The  incidence 
of  malnutrition  is  25%  in  poorer 
countries  whereas  in  the  richer  na¬ 
tions  the  per  capita  calorie  supply 
exceeds  requirements  by  about  20%. 
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Now  the  Safeguard  System  .  .  . 

More  and  more  Congressmen  are  criticizing  the  proposed  "Safeguard”  antibal- 
listic  missile  system  as  unnecessary,  unreliable,  a  waste  of  scarce  resources  and 
an  impediment  to  arms  control  talks.  Distinguished  scientists  are  challenging 
the  Administration’s  assertion  that  the  "Safeguard”  is  less  provocative  than  the 
earlier  "Sentinel”  system  and  a  greater  protection  against  the  Russians.  The 
Safeguard  involves  12  to  14  sites,  compared  to  17  in  the  Sentinel  system,  but 
would  require  more  radar  and  more  missiles.  Deployment  is  being  slowed — so 
1970  costs  will  be  less  than  estimated  by  ex-President  Johnson,  but  long  run  costs 
may  be  $1  to  $2  billion  more.  Write  your  Congressman  today  to  eliminate  the 
$900  million  allocation  for  the  ABM  from  the  fiscal  1970  budget  and  encourage 
immediate  U.S.-VS.S.R.  negotiations  on  reducing  nuclear  missile  systems.  (Litera¬ 
ture  on  the  ABM  system  is  available  from  FCNL.) 


Yet,  there  are  some  bright  spots.  Food 
production  is  rising  and  family  plan¬ 
ning  programs  are  beginning  to  re¬ 
duce  birth  rates  in  some  areas. 

A  large  infusion  of  capital — some 
$3.6-$8.6  billion  more  a  year — is 
needed  for  real  progress. 

Although  the  United  Nations  has 
asked  the  developed  nations  to  con¬ 
tribute  1%  of  their  GNP  to  poorer 
nations,  the  capital  outflow  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor  has  fallen  from 
0.87%  of  combined  GNP  in  1961  to 
0.75%  in  1967.  The  United  States, 
who  contributed  only  0.47%  of  its 
GNP  in  official  aid  in  1967,  ranks 
tenth  among  the  contributing  indus¬ 
trial  nations. 

What  Is  to  Be  Done? 

1.  Increase  U.S.  contributions  to  mul¬ 
tilateral  agencies.  Channeling  aid  to 
developing  countries  through  inter¬ 
national  institutions  is  one  of  the 
most  equitable  and  efficient  methods 
of  sharing  the  world's  technical  skills 
and  wealth.  Some  16%  of  the  U.S. 
program  was  allocated  to  multilateral 
activities  in  fiscal  1968.  The  Na¬ 
tional  Planning  Association  has  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  percentage  be  in¬ 
creased  to  30%. 

The  House  just  passed  a  bill  au¬ 
thorizing  the  United  States  to  con¬ 
tribute  another  $480  million  over  3 
years  to  the  International  Develop¬ 
ment  Association,  the  soft  loan  win¬ 
dow  of  the  World  Bank.  This  is  a 
step  forward  since  the  bill  did  not 
reach  the  floor  at  all  last  year — even 
though  IDA  was  practically  out  of 
funds.  Unfortunately,  the  Admin¬ 
istration  has  specified  that  the  U.S. 
contribution  be  spent  in  the  United 
States.  The  bill  authorizing  a  U.S. 
contribution  to  the  Asian  Develop¬ 
ment  Bank  will  be  coming  to  the 
House  floor  soon.  As  in  IDA,  the 
U.S.  contribution  to  ADB  is  tied  to 
U.S.  purchases. 

2.  Expand  bilateral  technical  assist¬ 
ance  and  development  loans.  Last 
year  Congress  voted  only  $804  mil¬ 
lion  in  bilateral  grant  and  loan  pro¬ 
grams.  About  30%  of  this  was  in 
the  form  of  direct  grants.  Approxi¬ 
mately  80%  of  the  loan  program  will 
be  concentrated  in  only  8  countries  in 
fiscal  1969:  Brazil,  Chile,  Colombia, 
Dominican  Republic,  India,  Korea, 
Pakistan  and  Turkey.  With  an  ex¬ 


panded  program  significant  funds 
could  reach  more  countries  in  other 
parts  of  the  world. 

3.  Liberalize  terms  of  development 
loans.  Indebtedness  of  the  poorer  na¬ 
tions  to  the  industrialized  world  has 
steadily  increased  over  the  last  10 
years,  and  interest  payments  have 
become  a  grave  problem  to  the  dollar 
starved  nations  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America.  India,  for  example, 
presently  has  a  debt  of  $2.7  billion 
to  the  United  States  for  foreign  aid 
loans.  For  fiscal  1968,  the  United 
States  gave  India  another  develop¬ 
ment  loan  of  $285  million  and  a  tech¬ 
nical  assistance  grant  of  only  $8.6 
million.  Although  India  need  not  re¬ 
pay  the  principal  on  this  and  other 
loans  for  some  6-10  years,  the  inter¬ 
est,  which  averages  2.5%,  must  be 
paid  now. 

Belgium,  Denmark,  France,  The 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  among  the  countries 


that  offer  development  loans  on  eas¬ 
ier  terms  than  does  the  United  States. 
Congress  should  take  steps  to  reduce 
the  interest  rates  and  lengthen  the 
grace  period  on  economic  loans. 

4.  Eliminate  the  so-called  "addition¬ 
ality  clause"  which  ties  U.S.  assist¬ 
ance  to  purchases  of  U.S.  goods.  Be¬ 
cause  of  balance  of  payments  prob¬ 
lems,  tying  has  become  increasingly 
popular:  in  fiscal  1968,  91%  of  all 
AID  agency  funds  were  spent  in  the 
United  States  as  compared  to  45%  in 
fiscal  1961.  This  restriction  means 
that  aid-receiving  countries  are  being 
forced  to  buy  U.S.  goods  which  are 
not  internationally  competitive  and 
may  cost  10%  to  40%  more  than  like 
items  from  foreign  suppliers.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  these  countries  must  transport 
50%  of  those  supplies  in  U.S.  ships, 
whereas  some  nations  could  get  U.S. 
goods  more  cheaply  and  quickly  if 
they  were  allowed  to  use  other  trans¬ 
portation.  Some  have  suggested  that 
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if  the  United  States  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  nations  have  the  right  to  tie 
loans,  the  developing  nations  should 
have  the  right  to  tie  repayments:  i.e., 
demand  that  the  United  States  take 
repayments  in  goods  produced  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America.  Con¬ 
gress  could  find  other  ways  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  balance  of  payments 
problem,  including  reduction  of  the 
$4.5  billion  in  military  spending 
abroad. 

5.  Encourage  responsible  private  in¬ 
vestment  abroad.  New  U.S.  private 
investment  in  the  underdeveloped 
world  has  been  at  a  relative  standstill 
over  the  past  few  years — averaging 
about  $800  million  a  year.  There  has 
been  growing  concern  over  how  to 
stimulate  small  business  and  non¬ 
extractive  investments,  while  curbing 
economic  adventurism.  The  nations 
which  met  at  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  Trade  and  Develop¬ 
ment  were  in  agreement  that  private 
investment  was  essential  to  develop¬ 
ment  but  that  this  investment  must 
be  carefully  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  less  developed  country. 

The  current  U.S.  AID  program  is 
trying  to  stimulate  investment  by  pro¬ 
viding  insurance  for  certain  types  of 
loss,  guaranteeing  loans  and  by  fi¬ 
nancing  investment  surveys.  How¬ 
ever,  the  private  sector  feels  that 
more  incentives  are  needed  to  in¬ 
crease  the  amount  of  private  enter¬ 
prise  in  the  developing  world.  There 
have  been  several  suggestions  for  the 
creation  of  a  separate  government 
corporation  to  concentrate  on  ex¬ 
panding  private  investment.  This 
proposal,  which  will  be  introduced 


this  spring  by  Sen.  Jacob  Javits,  N.Y., 
is  said  to  be  supported  by  the  Nixon 
Administration. 

A  number  of  other  steps  must  be 
taken  if  investment  is  to  encourage 
the  growth  of  local  capital  and  ini¬ 
tiative.  Some  have  suggested  creation 
of  an  international  investment  code, 
anti-trust  laws  to  prevent  very  large 
companies  from  "taking  over"  the 
economy  of  a  developing  country,  and 
the  use  of  U.S.  guarantees  to  encour¬ 
age  investors  to  enter  into  competitive 
segments  of  the  developing  econo¬ 
mies.  The  U.S.  should  actively  sup¬ 
port  control  of  foreign  investments  by 
the  governments  of  poorer  countries 
and  accept  the  principles  upon  which 
these  countries  admit  investors. 

6.  Open  U.S.  markets  to  processed 
goods  from  less  developed  countries. 
The  nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  must  expand  their  export 
earnings  if  they  are  to  pay  for  the 
capital  equipment  they  must  import 
from  the  industrialized  world.  How¬ 
ever,  the  trade  picture  for  the  poorer 
nations  has  not  been  improving.  The 
share  of  world  trade  of  developing 
countries  has  steadily  declined  from 
just  under  31.2%  in  1950  to  19.1% 
in  1966.  The  rate  of  growth  of  ex¬ 
ports  from  these  nations  was  only 
6%  a  year  between  1960  and  1966 
as  compared  with  8.8%  for  the  more 
developed  countries.  The  United 
States  and  most  other  industrial  na¬ 
tions  are  at  fault  in  setting  their  tariff 
rates  in  such  a  way  that  developing 
nations  are  practically  prohibited  from 
exporting  their  primary  products  in 
processed  form. 


7.  Aid  should  not  be  used  as  a  diplo¬ 
matic  tool.  The  Cold  War  aspect 
should  be  eliminated  from  economic 
assistance  programs.  All  restrictions 
on  aid  to  communist  nations  and  to 
those  who  trade  with  North  Vietnam 
should  be  removed.  The  Hicken- 
looper  amendment,  which  requires  the 
cutoff  of  U.S.  aid  if  American  owned 
property  is  expropriated,  should  be 
repealed  and  negotiations  regarding 
compensation  be  handled  in  other 
ways.  This  amendment  may  be  in¬ 
voked  against  Peru,  which  recently 
expropriated  American  oil  interests. 

Aid  should  be  given  because  of  the 
recognition  that  the  rich  have  a  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  share  their  wealth — 
aid  should  not  be  a  political  and 
economic  tool  of  American  foreign 
policy. 


The  Friends  Committee  on 
National  Legislation  includes 
Friends  appointed  by  19  of  the  25 
Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and  10 
Friends  organizations  in  the  United 
States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  Washington  Neiasletter  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy 
prepared  and  approved  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee.  Seeking  to  follow  the  lead¬ 
ings  of  the  Spirit,  the  FCNL  speaks 
for  itself  and  for  like-minded 
Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society 
of  Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLET¬ 
TER.  Editors:  Frances  Neely, 
Bonnie  Packer,  and  David  Hart- 
sough.  245  Second  St.,  N.E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20002.  Subscription 
$3.00  per  year.  Published  monthly 
except  August-September,  when  it  is 
combined.  Second  class  postage 
paid  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


FCM  Washington  Newsletter  Service— 

•  Eleven  Newsletters  a  year 

•  Action  Bulletins — information  and  suggestions 

for  action  when  most  effective 

•  Voting  Record  of  each  Congressman  on  key 

issues 

•  Analysis  of  money  voted  by  each  session  of 

Congress 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for  one  year  to  the  FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  at  $3.00,  $4.50  abroad.  Address:  245  Second 
Street,  N.E.,  Washington,  D.C  20002  ($5.00  to  residents  of  Illinois  and  Wisconsin,  who  also  receive  a  Newsletter  on  state  legis¬ 
lation.  Address:  4100  Warren  Avenue,  Hillside,  Illinois).  Contributions  above  NEWSLETTER  subscription  price  support  the  legis¬ 
lative  and  research  work  of  the  Committee. 

(Contributions  not  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes) 

Name  . . .  Address - - - - - - - 

(Please  Print)  Zip 


•  Upon  request : 

FCNL  testimony  before  Congressional  Committees 
Information  on  specific  issues 

Special  mailings — Congressional  speeches  and  other 
background  information 

Register  Christian  Opinion — names,  districts,  and  Com¬ 
mittee  assignments  of  Congressmen 

FCNL  Statement  of  Legislative  Policy 
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